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The Scholastic Achievement of Athletes 
at Indiana University 


By Henry LESTER SMITH and MERRILL T. EATON 


INTRODUCTION 


WHETHER or not participation in athletics adversely affects the 
scholastic achievement of the athlete has long been a controversial 
question. Many insist that the time spent in practice and in par- 
ticipation in intercollegiate athletic contests could be devoted much 
more advantageously to study. Some even go so far as to insist that 
the majority of athletes are not primarily interested in their scholastic 
achievements but enroll in colleges and universities merely for the 
sake of athletics. 

The purpose of this investigation, therefore, is to study by ob- 
jective methods the effects of participation in intercollegiate athletics 
upon the scholastic records of the 279 athletes enrolled in Indiana 
University from September, 1934, to June, 1940, a period of six years. 
As the term is used in this study, an athlete may be defined as any 
student who at any time in his university career has been awarded 
an official varsity letter in any of the various intercollegiate sports 
at Indiana University. 

Although there have been numerous studies on the scholastic 
ability of athletes, both in high school and in the university, the con- 
clusions drawn by the investigators do not agree in all cases. Among 
the outstanding investigations concerning the effects upon scholarship 
of athletics in the secondary school are the following: 

Cormany (3) studied the scholarship of the high school athlete 
in comparison with the academic school record of the non-athlete. 
Although he found a slight trend in favor of the athlete, he concluded 
that interscholastic athletics have a very negligible effect on scholar- 
ship. Approximately the same results were reported by Finch (6). 

Snoddy and Shannon (22) compared the high school boys who 
were athletes with those who did not participate in sports. These 
students were enrolled in high schools in Greene County, Indiana, 
where basketball and football assume an important place in the ac- 
tivities of the schools. Very little difference was found in the ability 
of the two groups, the correlations between the two groups being very 
high both in intelligence and in school achievement. 

At times athletes are accused of selecting so-called “easier” sub- 
jects in high school or college. Jones (13) investigated the truthful- 
ness of this accusation as far as high school students were concerned. 
He found that the group of high school boys who took part in ath- 
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letics compared favorably with other groups in the matter of subject 
elections. He also found that the scholastic records made by the 
athletes were equally as good as those made by students who took 
no part in athletics. 

Reals and Reess (18) paired athletes with non-athletes in the 
St. Louis high schools. They based their comparisons on the average 
marks the students made in all their subjects over a four-year period, 
on the intelligence quotients obtained in a mental test, on chronological 
age, and on results of the Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test. 
They concluded that the athletes, excepting those participating in track, 
had a slightly lower intelligence rating. On the Sones-Harry test the 
non-athletes showed a significantly favorable difference over the ath- 
letes. 

Jacobsen (12), after reviewing the literature on many experiments, 
came to two significant conclusions, namely, that athletes are of aver- 
age mental ability and that their scholarship achievement does not 
suffer appreciably during the period of participation in athletics. 

Research that has been done on the college level does not show 
much variation from the above results. An interesting experiment was 
conducted by Shannon (21), who used objective tests in English in his 
comparison of high school athletes with non-athletes after they entered 
college. He found that the athletes, though below the other group in 
intelligence, were superior in achievement. 

Eaton and Shannon (5) also studied the college careers of high 
school athletes and non-athletes. They compared letter men and non- 
letter men with respect to intelligence percentiles based on psychological 
entrance examinations and scholastic achievement. Of the group stud- 
ied, those who had earned letters were of somewhat lower intelligence 
than those who had not, but the scholarship of athletes was higher 
in relation to their intelligence than that of the non-athletes. 

Mehus (16) found that the difference between athletes and non- 
athletes at Wittenberg College was not large enough to be of any real 
significance. 

Groves (7) studied the scholastic records of the football players 
of Fresno State Teachers College and concluded that, when judged 
in accordance with their aptitude, football men do as well as others 
in their academic work. 

Hindman (9) chose all the male students who entered Ohio State 
University as freshmen in the fall of 1923, a total of 1,327 students. 
A division was made of athletes and non-athletes. In comparing the 
scholastic records of athletes of all sports with those of the non- 
athletes, the former were found to be slightly inferior, especially among 
students in the College of Engineering. Hindman’s conclusion was 
that the study does not furnish any direct indication that athletes 
secure better grades than non-athletes, nor does it indicate that par- 
ticipation in athletics is detrimental to scholarship. 

Hutchinson (11) made a study of 40 athletes in six sports and 
67 non-athletes at Cornell College. Although his data were based on 
too small a number of students to be considered significant for con- 
clusions, they did indicate, however, that athletes were not lower 
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in intelligence and that the difference between the two groups in 
scholarship was negligible. 

Cooper (2) studied the effects of participation in athletics upon 
scholarship as measured by an achievement test. He paired athletes 
and non-athletes and found that the latter group showed a slight 
superiority in achievement and a greater variability than the athletes. 

Maney (15) studied the scholarship of football players at Tran- 
sylvania College during a period of ten years. He concluded that foot- 
ball contributed to the somewhat lower grades of the athletes. This 
belief was apparently further substantiated by the fact that football 
players made higher grades in the second semester when they were 
not engaged in athletic participation. 

Ruble (19) in an investigation at Indiana University found in- 
dications that the athletes there when the study was made, about a 
decade ago, excelled the non-athletes both in intelligence and scholar- 
ship. Somewhat similar results were obtained in a study at Rutgers 
University (17). 

In a survey at the University of Wisconsin (1) evidence was 
discovered that athletes were superior in academic achievement. The 
results showed that the athletes consistently excelled the average 
grade of the university as a whole for the period of the six years 
studied. 

A rather extensive survey (14) was conducted in which forty- 
seven colleges contributed information and the results indicated that 
athletes may also be scholars. 

Probably the best-known investigation is the one conducted by 
Savage (20) for the Carnegie Foundation concerning the athletic 
affairs of many institutions. The general conclusions relating to 
intelligence and scholarship of athletes were that athletes are of about 
the same intelligence but fall slightly below in academic achievement. 

In general, although the results of these studies do not always 
agree, they do seem to indicate that the accusation that athletes 
merely enroll in colleges for the sake of athletics is not based on facts. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Subjects.—The students included in this study were all those who, 
at any time during the six-year period from 1934 to 1940, as Indiana 
University athletes, were awarded an official letter in intercollegiate 
competition. The number of such men totaled 279. Since 28 of these 
men received a letter in two sports, a total of 307 letters were re- 
ceived by these men. The list of the athletes and the sports in which 
they obtained letters was obtained from the official files of the athletic 
division of Indiana University. The number participating in each 
sport was: baseball, 43; basketball, 29; football, 77; golf, 20; swim- 
ming, 23; tennis, 16; track (including cross-country), 68; and wres- 
tling, 31. 


Data used.—These athletes, like all other students marticulating at 
the University, took the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination when enrolling for the first time. The students’ per- 
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centile ratings made on these tests are on file at the Guidance office 
at the University. 

The scholastic record was obtained from the Registrar’s office. 
All the grades these athletes received at the University were used in 
the study. Some of the athletes are still in the University, and for 
these the grades obtained up to and including June, 1940, were con- 
sidered. None of the athletes studied in this investigation had com- 
pleted less than four semesters, or approximately sixty semester hours 
of college work. Of the 279 men, 183 had finished their four years 
in college. Averages of their scholastic achievement were obtained 
for each semester, as well as a general average of all their college work. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


Academic ability.—In order to get a true picture of the effect of 
athletics upon scholarship, the ability of the athlete has to be de- 
termined, for, if there is considerable variance in ability, similar re- 
sults in academic achievement can hardly be expected. It was, there- 
fore, deemed advisable to use the percentile ratings made on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination as a meas- 
ure of the aptitude for academic achievement possessed by these ath- 
letes. The range of ability in the various sports was wide. In track, 
athletes made ratings from 1 to 100. In football, golf, swimming, and 
tennis the highest rating was 94 or above, and in baseball, basketball, 
football, and wrestling, as well as track, the lowest rating was 1. 
None of those who received their letters in swimming fell below the 
24th percentile, while in the basketball group none ranked above the 
75th percentile. 

Since 167 of the 279 members of the athletic groups had a per- 
centile of 50 or below, the median percentile of the whole group (41) 
was below that of the average college student. As far as the groups 
participating in the various sports were concerned, four groups fell 
above the median of 50 and four groups fell below. The swimming 
group made the highest median percentile rating (71), followed by 
the golf, track, and tennis groups, with ratings of 63, 56, and 52 
respectively. The wrestling group led those which fell below the 
50th percentile, making a median rating of 41, the same as the 
average of all athletic groups together. The baseball group made 
a rating of 35, the basketball group made 30, and the football group 
made 27, the lowest rating of all. 

According to these percentiles, the same scholastic achievement 
should not be expected from one group as from another; for example, 
the swimming group should be expected to made higher grades in 
the University than the football group, whose ability ratings were 
considerably lower. Nor should it be expected that the scholarship 
of the athletic group as a whole should excel the average of the 
general student body, for their median percentile fell nine points 
below that of the median percentile of university students as a whole. 


Scholastic record.—The scholastic achievement of the athletes was 
studied in terms of credit points. According to the system used at 
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Indiana University, credit points are awarded on the basis of grades, 
as follows: 3 credit points are given for each semester hour of A, 
2 credit points for each hour of B, 1 credit point for each hour of C, no 
credit points for hours of either D or E, and for each hour of F 
one credit point is subtracted. The minimum number of credit points 
required for graduation is 1.00, and the average number made by all 
men students at the University in 1939-1940 was 1.43. 

There was a wide variation in the grades received by the athletes 
studied in this investigation. While most of the grades were B or C, 
two of the athletes had made A, the highest possible grade, in all the 
courses they had taken at the University. The average number of 
credit points per credit hour made by these students was 1.34, somewhat 
below the average for all men students. However, the swimming group, 
golf group, and tennis group were definitely above the average, making 
1.57, 1.55, and 1.50 respectively, and the track and wrestling groups 
made averages above the average for athletes but approximately the 
same as that for all men. The baseball, basketball, and football 
groups all fell considerably below the average, making 1.16, 1.26, and 
1.16 respectively. 

It is interesting to note that the four groups with a median 
aptitude percentile rank above average were also the four groups 
with scholastic averages as high or higher than the average of all 
men in the University, while those with lower ratings also made a 
lower scholastic average. On the whole, the credit point average rose 
with the increase in percentile rating, and it held up favorably with 
the credit point average of all men students, especially when the 
lower aptitude rating was taken into consideration. This would in- 
dicate that the scholastic success of the athlete was affected more by 
his academic ability than by his participation in athletics. 

Still further evidence along this line is found in the fact that, 
when the group was divided into four sections according to percentile 
ratings, the average credit points earned by each of the four sections 
corresponded favorably with its average percentile rating. The low- 
est section, with percentiles from 1 to 25, made 1.09 credit points per 
credit hour; the next group, with percentiles of 26 to 50, made 1.17 
credit points; the next group, with percentiles of 51 to 75, made 1.51 
credit points; and the highest group, with percentiles of 76 to 100, 
made 1.80 credit points, much the highest credit point average. Thus 
it is evident that the academic aptitude and grades received by the 
athletes correspond very closely. 


Comparison of grades made in active and non-active semesters.— 
A comparative study was made of the grades earned by the athletes 
in the semesters in which they participated actively in sports and 
those made in semesters when they did not spend so much of their 
time on athletics. 

In this part of the study, athletes who participated in more than 
one sport were not included. Only six of the eight sports could be 
considered because of the fact that the swimming group was too small 
to give reliable results and the track group had no non-active semester, 
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since the members of this group, took part in cross-country in the 
fall and in track in the spring. 

Football and basketball were classed as first semester sports, 
although there is some spring football practice and a part of the 
intercollegiate basketball games are played during the first few weeks 
of the second semester. However, far the greater portion of the time 
spent on these sports is in the fall semester. The average credit points 
earned by football players in the first semester were 1.10 and in the 
second semester, 1.23. Those earned by basketball players in the fall 
were 1.18 and in the spring, 1.34. Although these data show a sig- 
nificant difference in academic achievement in favor of the semester 
in which the athletes participated to a less degree in sports, they 
could not be regarded as valid because of the fact that in these two 
sports there is a certain amount of activity in the second semester. 
Then, too, the credit point average of men students as a whole on 
the campus showed an increase in the second semester which was 
even greater than that of these two groups of athletes. 

Baseball is probably the only sport included in this study that 
is strictly a second semester sport. Participants in this group made 
almost the same credit point average the first semester as the second 
—1.165 as compared with 1.16. The averages of the golf, tennis, and 
wrestling groups, which are included as second semester sports, also 
showed little difference between the two semesters. These averages, 
with the first semester given first, were as follows: golf, 1.47, 1.49; 
tennis, 1.59, 1.52; and wrestling, 1.45, 1.47. Since the average credit 
points received by all men at the University were higher during the 
second semester, it would seem that participation in athletics tended 
to lower the averages of the athletes. 


Results according to class standing.—The average credit points of 
the athletes were computed for each of the years in school (fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior) for the purpose of discovering 
whether athletics had any effect upon the scholastic record of students 
as they progressed from year to year in the Univerity. Only the 183 
men who had actually completed four years of undergraduate college 
work could be included in this part of the study, since those who 
dropped out of school before completing work for a degree and those 
who were still in school did not have complete records for the four 
years. 

The points earned by each of the sport groups in the four years 
at the University are given below. These averages are given in order, 
with the freshman year first: baseball, 1.24, 1.14, 1.23, 1.39; basketball, 
1.31, 1.33, 1.33, 1.21; football, 1.12, 1.26, 1.20, 1.32; golf, 1.41, 1.55, 1.51, 
1.51; swimming, 1.48, 1.60, 1.55, 1.58; tennis, 1.63, 1.59, 1.57, 1.69; 
track, 1.36, 1.41, 1.48, 1.56; and wrestling, 1.43, 1.54, 1.42, 1.71. 

These data show that for five of the eight separate sport groups 
the highest average was made in the senior year. Of the three other 
groups, golf and swimming missed having their highest average in 
the senior year by only .04 and .02 points respectively. Four of the 
eight groups also had their lowest average in the freshman year. The 
baseball group was the only one which showed very wide variance 
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from this trend, and in this group the average for the freshman year 
was .10 points above that for the sophomore year. 

The tendency for athletes in each class to make higher average credit 
points each year than they did when in school the year before seems 
to indicate that participation in athletics did not lower the grades of 
those who took part, as letters are given at Indiana University to 
those who are actively engaged in some sport and who become in- 
creasingly valuable to the group while in school. The fact that class 
averages among the student body as a whole increase each year be- 
cause of drop-outs of the lower-ability students does not affect this 
group, since only those athletes were included who had completed 
their four years of work. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Although the number of athletes included in this study was not 
large enough to give conclusive results, there was a sufficient number 
to show evidence of certain trends. From these data, the following 
general conclusions have been drawn: 

1. The athletes at Indiana University who were included in this 
study were a little below the whole student body in aptitude as meas- 
ured by percentile ratings made on the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. 

2. The scholastic record of the athletes was commensurate with 
their ability as measured by their credit points earned. 

8. There was a tendency for the athletes to receive a higher 
number of credit points than the non-athletes in relation to their 
percentile ratings on the aptitude test. 

4. In sports in which the athletes participated most actively 
during the first semester, the increase in credit points earned the 
second semester agreed in general with the second semester increase 
in points earned by the student body as a whole. 

5. In sports in which the athletes participated most actively 
during the second semester, there was little difference in average 
credit points earned. This was true in spite of the fact that the 
student body as a whole showed an increase the second semester. 

6. Participation in the various sports seemed to have approxi- 
mately the same effect on scholarship. No one sport seemed to af- 
fect it more than any other. 

7. In several of the sports, the athletes received their lowest 
averages in their freshman year and their highest averages in their 
senior year. 

8. According to the grades received, it would seem that the ath- 
letes studied did not neglect their studies for the sake of athletics. 

9. Probably one of the most significant facts that these results 
show is that the athletes in this study were very much like other aver- 
age students as far as their scholastic success was concerned. 
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